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Tuts is a novel illustration for the pages 
of the Mirror; but, independent of this 
claim, we are persuaded it has still greater 
pretensions to the notice of our readers. 
The original picture has been for some 
weeks past exhibited to the public at the 
Egyptian Hall in Piccadilly, where, by 
permission of Mr. Haydon, our artist has 
made the spirited design of the annexed 
engraving. 

The original ranks high as a work of 
genius ; the character of the scene is al- 
together of the Hogarthian school, or 
‘¢ one after Hogarth’s own heart ;” and 
like the masterly productions of the paint- 
ing moralist, every line is alesson. It 
belongs to a class of subjects which the 
English well know how to appreciate ; it 
has none of the flourish of art, nor the 
tinsel of design ; but to sum up its merits 
in a few words, it is natural, and thus 
makes the nearest possible approach to 
perfection. It is likewise within the un- 
derstanding of every spectator; and al- 
though not a scene of every-day life, it 
has none of the coarse caricature which 
we are accustomed to see in similar re- 
presentations of motley life.* 

At the place of exhibition may be pur- 
chased “* An Explanation” of the picture, 
avowedly the production of the celebrated 
artist. It is, perhaps, written with more 
command of words than usually distin- 
guishes such productions; but we can 
perceive a sincerity in every page of the 
pamphlet, which well accords with the 
excellence of the picture. There is too 
much good sense in its pages for the mere 
wincings of a persecuted man; and the 
fasciculus would form an appropriate ac- 
companiment to the Debtor and Creditor 
maxims inserted in ourlast volume, There 
are the same features of sincerity in each ; 
and if both were not written under pre- 
cisely the same influence, we suspect the 
difference to be very trifling. To describe 
our engraving, we cannot do better than 
quote Mr. Haydon’s illustration of his 
own picture. 

“ Nothing during the last year,” says 
Mr. H..“ excited more curiosity than 
the Mock Election, which took in 
the King’s Bench Prison; as much from 
the circumstances attending its conclu- 

* The shrewdness with which the m 


however, recollect a very recent instance, for 
within these few months we heard a mechanic 
critically pointing out an error in the relief 
figures on the exterior of the Italian Opera 
House, in the Haymarket, where an anvil, which 
a smith is about to strike, is reversed! 
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sion, as from the astonishment expressed 
that men, unfortunate and confined, 
could, invent any amusement at which 
they had a right to be happy. 

“IT was sitting in my own apartment, 
buried in my own reflections, melancholy, 
but not despairing at the darkness of my 
own prospects, and the unprotected con- 
dition of my wife and children, when a 
sudden tumultuous and hearty laugh be- 
low brought me to the window. In spite 
of my own sorrows, I laughed out 
heartily myself when I saw the occasion. 

‘¢ Before me were three men marching in 
solemn procession, the one in the centre 
a tall, young, reckless, bushy-haired, 
light-hearted Irishman, with a rusty 
cocked-hat under his arm, a bunch of 
flowers in his bosom, his curtain rings 
round his neck for a gold chain, a mop- 
stick for a white wand, tipped with an 
empty strawberry pottle, bows of ribbons 
on his shoulders, and a great hole in his 
elbow, of which he seemed perfectly un- 
conscious ; on his right was another per- 
son in burlesque solemnity, with a sash, 
and real white wand ; two others, fantas- 
tically dressed, came immediately be- 
hind, and the whole followed by charac- 
ters of all descriptions, some with flags, 
some with staffs, and all in perfect mer- 
riment and mock gravity, adapted to 
some masquerade. I asked what it 
meant, and was told, it was a procession 
of burgesses, headed by the Lord High 
Sheriff, and Lord Mayor of the King’s 
Bench Prison, going in state to open the 
poll, in order to elect two members to 
protect their rights in the House of 
Commons ! 

“ Ab! Lretrange chose que la vie !"—Mo.iEre. 


I returned to my room, and laughed and 
wept by turns! Here were a set of 
creatures who must have known afflic- 
tions, who must have been in want and 
in sorrow, struggling (with a spiked wall 
before their eyes) to bury remembrance 
in the humour of a farce! flying from 
themselves and their thoughts, to smother 
reflection, though, in the interval be- 
tween one roar of laughter and another, 
the busy fiend would flash upon ‘ their 
inward eye,” their past follies and their 
sent pains ! 

‘I bore in pain that day the merriment 
and noige so uncongenial to an aching 
heart; but the next, ah irresistible de- 
sire induced me to go out, and, as I ap. 
proached the unfortunate, but merry 
crowd, to the last day of my life I shall 
ever remember the impression I received ; 
baronets and bankers ; authors and mer- 
chants ; painters and poets; dandies of 
all ranks in silk and velvet, and dandies of 
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no rank in rags and tatters ; idiotism and 
insanity; poverty and affliction, all 
mingled in indiscriminate merriment, 
with a spiked wall, twenty feet -high, 
above their heads! I saw in an instant 
the capacity there existed in this scene of 
being made morally instructive and in- 
teresting to the public, by the help of an 
episode in assistance. 1 told Mr. ——— 
the banker, who stood by me, I would 
paint it, and asked him if he believed 
there ever were such characters, such ex- 
pressions, and such heads, on human 
shoulders, assembled in one group be- 
fore ? 

“ Day by day the subject matured in 
my mind, and as soon as I was restored to 
my family and pursuits, I returned and 
sketched all the heads of the leading ac. 
tors in this extraordinary scene ;—began 
the picture directly, and have finished it 
in four months. 

‘¢ J will now explain to the spectators 
the details of the picture :— 

‘ In the centre is the Lord High She- 
riff, with burlesque elegance of manner, 
begging one of the candidates not to 
break the peace, or be irritated at the 
success of his rival, towards whom he is 
bending his fist; while Harry Holt, the 
pugilist, in a striped dreszing gown, is 
urging on the intended member, and 
showing him how ke can most effectually 
hit. The intended member is dressed in 
green, with an oil-skin cap and a red bow 
(the colours of his party.) The gentle- 
man who actually filled this character is, 
Ihave heard, a man of considerable for- 
tune in Ireland ; from the speeches he 
made, he evidently believed himself going 
to the House of Commons, as much as 
ever did Mr. Canning or Mr. Hobhouse. 
Right opposite, attired in the quilt of his 
bed, and in a yellow turban, is the other 
member, a gentleman who actually sat in 
the House two years, and who, by his 
experience in the finesse of elections, was 
the moving spring in all the proceedings 
of this. His face expresses sarcastic mis- 
chief—he is pointing, without looking at 
his opponent, with a sneer! Between 
the Lord High Sheriff, and the candidate 
in a quilt, is the Lord Mayor, with the 
solemn gravity becoming his office ; he 
holds a white wand with a blue and yel- 
low bow, and a sash of the same colours 
—he was a third candidate. The colours 
of the first member 1 have made red, of 
the one in a quilt blue, and the Lord 
Mayor’s colours blue and yellow. 

** Immediately below, in a white jacket, 
is the head poll clerk, with quizzing hu- 
mour, swearing in the three burgesses 
before they are allowed to vote, and hold- 
ing up his finger, as much as to say, 
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speak the truth. The three voters are 
holding a bit of deal; the first a dandy 
of first fashion just imprisoned, with a 
fifty guinea pipe in his right hand, a dia- 
mond ring on his finger, dressed in a 
yellow silk dressing gown, velvet cap, 
and red Morocco slippers; on his left 
stands an exquisite, who has been ims 
prisoned three years, smoking a three- 
penny cigar, with a hole at his elbow. 
and his toes on the ground ; and the thi 
is one of those characters of middle age 
and careless dissipation, visible in all 
scenes of this description, dressed in & 
blue jacket and green cap. 

‘* Between the dandy in yellow and the 
short, red-nosed man, dressed in the red 
curtain of his bed, with a mace, and 
within the hustings, is another poll clerk, 
entering in a book the names of the elec- 
tors. Above the clerk is the Assessor, 
suppressing a laugh, and behind the 
member, in a quilt, is a man sticking in 
a pipe, as an additional ornament to the 
member’s person. 

‘¢ 'Phese characters form the we 
group; the second group is on the right, 
and on the left is the third, while the 
prison wall and prison form the back 
ground. 

“Jn the right hand group, sipping 
claret, sits a man of family and a soldier 
who distinguished himself in Spain: he 
was imprisoned in early life for running 
away with a ward in chancery; embar- 
rassment followed, and nine years of con- 
finement have rendered him reckless and 
melancholy ; he has one of the most tre- 
mendous heads I ever saw in nature, 
something between Byron and Bonaparte ; 
it was affecting to see his pale determined 
face and athletic form amongst the laugh- 
ing afflicted, without a smile! without 
an emotion! Indifferent to the humour 
about him, contemptuously above join- 
ing in the burlesque, he seemed, like a 
fallen angel, meditating on the absurdi- 
ties of humanity ! 


“ 


——_—__—____—__—- Care 

Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 

Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride, 
Waiting revenge ; cruel his eye, but cast 
Signs of remorse and passion.” MILTON. 


“In the picture I have made him sit 
at ease, with a companioh, while Cham. 
pagne bottles, a dice box, dice, cards, a 
racket bat and ball on the ground, an- 
nounce his present habits, 

“ Leaning on him, and half terrified at 
the mock threats of the little red-nosed 
head constable with a mace, is an inter- 
esting girl attached to him in his re- 
verses; and over his head, clinging to 
the top of the pump, is an elector intoxi- 
cated and huzzaing ! 
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“ The third and last group is composed 
ofa good family in affliction. The wife, 
devoted, melting, clinging to her hus- 
band! The eldest boy, with the gaiety of 
a child, is cheering the voters; behind is 
the old nurse sobbing over the baby, five 
weeks old; while the husband, virtuous 
and in trouble, is contemplating the 
merry electors with pity and pain. The 
father and mother are in mourning for the 
loss of their second boy, for ‘ troubles 
never come in single files, but whole bat- 
talions ;” in his hand he holds a paper, 
on it—Debt 26/. 10s. paid—costs 157/. 
14s. unpaid. Treachery, Squeeze and 
Co., Thieves’ Inn.” 

“ Behind this family, is a group of elec- 
tors with flags and trumpets, on | all the 
bustle of an election. On one flag, is 
‘¢ The Liberty of the Subject ;” on the 
other, ‘“* No Bailiffs ;” while the spiked 
wall and state house finish thisend. The 
opposite end is the commencement of the 
prison, each window marking a separate 
apartment, and under a red striped blind 
are a party of electors, listening to a 
speech before marching up. 

*¢ An old, fat fellow, between the head 
constable and the young girl, is laughing 
at his mock severity, while two fellows, 
arm in arm behind, and a bill of ex- 
change of the Hon. Henry Lawless lies 
on the ground, at 999 years’ date, to Mr. 
Cabbage, tailor, of Bond-street, for 
£1,502. 14s. 7d. for value received, com- 
plete the composition, in which I have 
done my best to convey, to the nobility 
and the public, a scene that almost 
baffles pencil or pen !” 

The remainder of Mr. Haydon’s pamph- 
let is occupied with a grateful acknow- 
ledgment to those public-spirited indivi- 
duals who so generously stood forward to 
rescue him from the real life of his pic- 
ture ; and some judicious observations on 
the present state of painting in England. 

From an — to identify the cha- 
racters in the Mock Election picture, we 
have made a few hourly visits to the spot ; 
and we are therefore enabled to speak as 
to the accuracy of a few of the portraits. 
Those of the ‘ man of family” and the 
“ interesting girl’ are excellent ; as are 
also those of the lord mayor, the dandy 
with the pipe, Holt the pugilist, and the 
‘¢intended member.” ‘There is no bur- 
lesque, save and except the real humour 
of the scene. 

We should, however, ill discharge our 
duty to the public and the artist, did we 
omit to state that the proceeds of this ex- 
hibition will be exclusively appropriated 
to the liquidation of his debts, under the 
superintendence of a committee for the 
adjustment of Mr. Haydon’s affairs. 
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Their —_ has already given the lie to 
many calumnies of the idle world. Such 
insults are often unsparingly heaped on 
men of talent, whose pre-eminence will 
always excite the spleen of the miserable 
portion of mankind ; but it is gratifying 
to reflect that there are men ready at all 
times to aid “a falling man :” indeed, 
this is one of the proudest features of the 
English character. Mr. Haydon has been 
restored to the bosom of his family, and 
sincerely do we wish that he may long 
continue to delight the lovers of the arts 
with such pictures as his Mock Election ; 
for, had no previous efforts.recorded his 
fame, this alone would prove him to be a 
man of genius of a high order. 

It may be necessary to state that the 
Mock Election took place in July, 1827. 
There were three candidates, and the elec- 
tion was adjourned from Saturday the 
14th to Monday the 16th, fixed for 
chairing the members. Hitherto it had 
been a mere revel ; but on the latter day 
the frolic assumed a serious aspect, from 
the interference of the marshal of the 
prison. The three candidates, and other 
persons who were active in the election, 
were for some time kept in close confine- 
ment, and a sergeant’s guard was intro- 
duced, and remained in the prison all 
night. The result was pacific; but the 
conduct of the marshal has been much 
censured, and threatened with a parlia- 
mentary investigation. 
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LONDON LIONS. 
(For the Mirror ) 
Such Zions tread not Afric’s coasts, 
As those prolific London boasts. 
Cucuitius. Lond. Week. Rev. 


O, ours is a wonderful town, 

And a wonderful theme for a song ; 
Alas, that I've miss‘d the renown 

Of chanting its wonders so long! 


Unequall’d in all his long beat, 
Of course Phoebus, Augusta would call ; 
But, in truth, he ne’er had such a treat 
As to see our Augusta at all! 


Nay, its dense, endless smoke makes the elf 

(So ’tis said, true or false, I can't tell,) 
Doubt, until he can judge for himself, 

If it be not the entrance of Hell !* 

s * s ’ 

You can't see the town for its smoke, 
Invention, Necessity’s daughter, 

How long must we blacken and choke ? 


* Quam super hand ulle poterant impuné ve- 
lantes 


Tendere itere pennis ; talis sese HALITUS 
Ss 


ATRI 
FAUCIBUS EFFUNDENS supera ad convexa 
ferebat : 
Unde locum Graii dixerunt nomine Avernum. 
Virg. #En. Lib. vi. 239. 
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Contract with some wholesome perfumer, 
To wash off the soot as it falls ; 

Or let a gigantic consumer 
Be plac'd on the top of St. Paul's. 


Contrive by some channel to turn it, 
Ere down our poor throttles it rolls ; 

Why can’t the gas-company burn.it, 
*Twould save them a fortune in coals! 


Much longer we cannot endure it, 
The smother each resident d—s : 
Unless something’s soon done to cure it, 
Twill cure us, like so many hams ! 


The town is quite empty, they say, 
When it holds but a million of people ; 
And its lions are countless as they, 
As thick-set as gin-shop or steeple. 


First, new bridges, new streets, and new squares, 
New palaces, prisons, hotels ; 

New ministers, markets, French play’rs, 
New bubbles, new churches, new hells. 


Quack doctors, quack authors, and thieves ; 
The last the least dangerous knaves ; 
Quack infidels no one believes, 
Tho’ a quack Areopagite raves. 


The gay mayor, his gay coach, at Guildhall 
Gog and Magog, and Dunstan‘s fam'd clock ; 
Mr. Cross’s tame wild beasts, and all 
Cross's crosser untameable flock, 


Nose-wrights, teeth-wrights dispers'd up and 
down, 
Play-wrights, book-wrights, without wit or 
number ; 
A wine-wright* puff ’d over the town, 
News-wrights stuffing their columns with 
lumber. 


Lighted clocks, that the charleys may doze, 
Nor bazard miscalling the hours ; 
Smoke-dried faces us red as a rose, 
(A white rose I mean, by the pow'rs !) 


Steam printing, steam coaching, and cooking, 
Steam brewing,t and boating, and guns ;¢ 
West-end flats, west-end sharps are a rooking, 

Big wigs, prioces, nobles, and duns. 


Dandies, dustmen of gentle degree, 
Heavy aldermen, lighter-men, cits; 
Brobdignag guards, Peer, M. P., 
A Babel of nations and wits. 


The Tow’r, the Thames tunnel, and docks, 
Canals, gas and water works, fires: 

A good deal a nice stomach that shocks, 
And a/l a nice stomach desires. 


Ours is then a wonderful town, 
And a wonderful theme for a song; 
Alas, that I've miss‘d the renown 
Of chanting its wonders so long! 
Wituiam Pain. 


* Far be it from me to insinuate, by this, the 
Hibernicism fatally hazarded by certain other 
writers,—namely, that Mr. Wright's Champagne 
= other foreign wines were all concocted at 

ome. 

t At Whitbread’s they even soi/ their worts 
by steam, conveyed in pipes round the interior 
of the wooden copper. 

t I aliude to Mr. Perkins’s surprising steam 
rattlers; which, if I remember right, fire sixty 
bails in a minute! 
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PORTRAIT OF WOMAN. 
(For the Mirror.) 


*« Owoman, lovely woman, nature form'd thee, 

To temper man; we had been brutes without 

thee.” Otwar. 

Lepyarp, the celebrated traveller, who 
more than once owed his life to the com- 
ee ternper of the women, says, ° I 

ave always remarked that women, in all 
countries, are civil, obliging, tender, and 
humane ; that they are ever inclined to 
be gay and cheerful, timorous snd modest ; 
and that they do not hesitate, like men, to 
perform a generous action; not haughty, 
not arrogant, not -supercilious ; they are 
full of courtesy, and fond of society ; 
more liable, in general, to err than man ; 
but in general, also, more virtuous, and 
performing more good actions than he. 
To a woman, whether civilized or savage, 
I never addressed myself, in the language 
of decency and friendship, without re- 
ceiving a decent and friendly answer. 
With man it has often been otherwise. 
In wandering over the barren plains of 
inhospitable Denmark, through honest 
Sweden and frozen Lapland, rude and 
churlish Finland, unprincipled Russia, 
and the wide-spread regions of the wan- 
dering Tartar, if hungry, dry, cold, wet, 
or sick, the women have ever been friendly 
to me, and uniformly so; and to add to 
this virtue, these actions have been per- 
formed in so free and so kind a manner, 
that if I was dry, I drank the sweetest 
draught, and if hungry, I eat the coarse 
meal with a double relish.” Mr. Park, 
in his Travels in Africa, represents the 
women as uniformly benevolent. When 
he was prohibited by the king of Bam- 
barra from crossing the Niger, and or- 
dered to pass the night in a distant village, 
none of the inhabitants would reccive him 
into their houses, and he was preparing 
to lodge in the branches of a tree. In 
this state, exhausted with hunger and fa- 
tigue, and unprotected from a storm, he 
was relieved by a woman, who was re- 
turning from the labour of the fields. 
To her hut he was kindly invited ; and 
his distress was alleviated by the tender 
attention which he experienced. The 
female part of the family, says Mr. Park, 
lightened their labour by songs, one of 
which was composed extempore, for I 
was myself the subject of it. It was sung 
by one of the young women, the rest 
joining in a sort of chorus. The air was 
sweet and plaintive, and the words, lite- 
rally translated, were these: —‘* The 
winds roared, and the rains fell. The 
poor white man, faint and weary, came 
and sat under our tree. He has no mother 
to bring him milk, no wife te grind his 
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corn, Chorus—Let us pity the while 
man; no mother has he, &c. &c.” These 
words have been since formed into verse 
by the late Duchess of Devonshire, and 
set to music by Ferrari. The song begins 
as follows :— 


“* The loud winds roared, the rain fell fast, 

The white man yielded to the blast, 

He sat him down beneath our tree, 

For weary, sad, and faint was he,” &c. &c, 
And finishes with the following chorus : 
“ Go, white man, go; but with thee bear 

The Negro’s wish, the Negro’s prayer— 

Remembrance of the Negro’s care.” 

Pp. T. W. 


Fine Arts. 


THE TEMPLE OF DIANA AT EPHESUS. 


Turis celebrated structure, so famous for 
its splendid magnificence in the writings 
of antiquity, stood at the foot of a hill, 
a short distance from Ephesus, in a 
marshy soil, which was then considered 
as the least likely to suffer from carth- 
quakes. Doubtless the expense of form- 
ing the drains alone, must have been 
very great, as we are told so much stone 
was requisite, that it exhausted all the 
quarries in the country. 

Accerding to Vitruvius, its form was 
octastyle dipteral, viz. on all the four 
sides, a double portico of columns, eight 
of which were viewed in front. Some of 
the ruins are still to be seen, but no cor- 
rect idea of its original form can be ob- 
tained, for although several authors have 
made designs, as Menestrier, Perrautt, 
Fischer, &c. they are scarcely at all con- 
formable to the descriptions handed down 
tous. The ascent to the portico was by 
10 steps; the length of fe portico 398 
feet, its width 193 fect. The interco- 
lumniations, two diameters and a quar- 
ter; the length of the cell 245 feet, its 
width 63. At one extremity was a niche, 
where stood a statue of the goddess, 
Diana. This temple was ornamented 
with 127 columns of fine Parian marble, 
(Ionic order) each 60 feet high, and out 
of these 37 were presents from as many 
kings. All the cities of Asia Minor, 
contributed with great zeal towards the 
building, which took no less than 200 
years in its erection. But it had not been 
long completed before Erostratus, (*¢ the 
youth who fir’d th” Ephesian dome,” as 
Shakspeare expresses it) in order to im.~ 
mortalize his name, set it on fire. To 
defeat this intention, the Ephesians com. 
manded, on pain of death, that none 
should ever mention his name. It is 


said that Alexander the Great offered to’ 


rebuild it, on condition of having his 
name inscribed over the door ; to this the 
Ephesians would not agree, alleging that 
it was not consistent tor the god, Alex- 
ander, to erect a temple to a goddess. It 
is hardly possible to conceive that an 
edifice of stone could have been entirely 
destroyed by fire, although authors state 
such was the case ; we may therefore con- 
jecture that only the roof, some rooms, 
and the sacred utensils were actually 
burnt; no doubt the burning embers 
might have broken some of the capitals, 
as well as discoloured the marble ; for 
otherwise how can we conceive that the 
Ephesians could, single-handed, replace 
this magnificent structure, to which so 
many kings and cities had lavishly con- 
tributed. 

Finally, the beautiful edifice was de- 
stroyed by the barbarians in the third and 
fourth centuries, and most of its valua- 
bles now adorn the mosques of Constan- 
tinople. JAcoBUS. 


ye Sketch Book. 


RELICS OF SUPERSTITION IN 
ENGLAND. 


Mr. Crorron Croxek has just pub- 
lished a Tuirp Part of his “ Fairy 
Legends ;” and if the delight of his nu- 
merous readers equals ours, they will say 
with us, Decies repetita piacebit. 

Prefixed to the present volume is a de- 
dicatory letter, in which Mr. Croker gives 
some interesting memoranda of the relics 
of superstition in England. These are, 
for the most part, new to us, and we hope 
they will prove so to our readers. Ac- 
cordingly we quote Mr. Croker’s letter :— 

I have taken some pains, says he, to 
seek after stories of the Elves in England; 
but I find that the belief has nearly dis- 
appeared, and in another century no traces 
of English Fairies will remain, except 
those which exist in the works of Shak- 
speare, Herrick, Drayton, and Bishop 
Corbet. 

In Devonshire, the Pixies or Pucksies 
are still remembered and described as 
“little people and merry dancers ;” but 
I can collect no other anecdotes respecting 
their pranks than the two following. 

About seventy years since a clergyman 
named Tanner held two benifices between 
Crediton and Southmolton, adjoining each 
other. The farmers of both parishes at- 
tended the tithe-andit awnually at his 
residence; and in going to the glebe- 
house the distant parishioners had to pass 
an extensive moor, intersected by nu- 
merous tracks or sheep-walks. Although 
they reached their destination in safety in 
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the morning, yet on their return they in- 
variably found themselves ‘* Pixy-laid,” 
and were compelled to pass a night of 
bewildered wandering upon the moor. 
Such recreation at Christmas was not very 
agreeable, and it was determined that a 
deputation from the parishioners should 
proceed to Exeter, and consult an old 
woman celebrated for her skill in charm- 
ing away the tooth-ach. Her instructions 
against Pixy spells proved effectual. She 
directed the way-laid travellers, on reach- 
ing the verge of the moor, to strip them- 
selves, and sit down on their clothes for 
five-and-thirty minutes, or more, accord- 
ing to the state of the weather; and so 
soon as they discovered the cloud which 
the Pixies had thrown around them to be 
dissipated, they might then safely pro- 
ceed. By following this valuable pre- 
scription Mr. Tanner’s parishioners inva- 
riably reached their homes without further 
interruption from Pixy spells, or incon- 
venience from their hospitable pastor’s 
excellent cockagee cider. 

Another legend of Devonian Elves is 
told of the family of Sukespic, or Soke- 
spitch, respecting whom, if you are cu- 
rious to inquire into their history, I can 
refer you to Lyson’s ‘‘ Magna Britannia,” 
vol. 6, part ii. p.i118. This family re- 
sided near Topsham ; and a barrel of ale 
in their cellar had for very many years 
continued to run freely without being ex- 
hausted. It was considered as a valuable 
heir-loom, and was respected accordingly, 
until a curious maid-servant took out the 
bung, to ascertain the cause of this extra- 
ordiaary power. On looking into the 
cask she found it full of cobwebs ; but 
the Pixies, it is supposed, were offended, 
and on turning the cock as usual, no 
more ale flowed out. 

Captain Sainthill, of the royal navy, 
who is now in his eighty-eighth year, in- 
forms: me that when he was a boy, the 
commen reply at Topsham to the inquiry 
how any affair went on, when it was in- 
tended to say that it was proceeding pros- 
perously, was, ‘¢ It is going on like Soke- 
spitch’s cann.” 

Some traces of Fairy superstition still 
linger also in Hampshire. Gads Hill, or 
God’s Hill, near Newport, in the Isle of 
Wight, is remarkable for a very ancient 
church built on its summit, and, until 
lately, the old women, as they toiled up 
this hill to their devotions, might be 
heard lamenting “‘ that the Fairies would 
not let the church bide on the plain, 
where it was intended to be built.” 

This church, according to the tradition, 
was’ commenced on the plain at the foot 
of the hill, and considerable progress was 
made with the building in that situation. 
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One morning, however, when the work- 
men arrived, they found, to their great 
astonishment, that the walls had com. 
pletely disappeared, and at last they dis- 
covered them on the summit of the hill, 
precisely in the same state they had’ been 
left in on the plain the preceding evening. 
«is it was not intended to have the chu 

in that elevated situation, the workmen 
pulled down the walls, removed the bricks 
from the bili to the plain, and again com- 
menced the building. But no sooner had 
the walls gained their formier height, than 
they were again transportcd to the hill. 
The workmen, though less surprised than 
before, persevered in their intention of 
building on the plain, and having brought 
down the bricks, began for the third time 
to erect the church. When the walls were 
raised to the same height as before, they 
determined on watching for the persons 
who had so provokingly removed them‘to 
the summit of the hill, and had thus twice 
frustrated their intention. The weather 
favoured the workmen, for it was a beau- 
tiful moonlight night, and they distinctly 
saw innumerable litule people busily em- 
ployed in demolishing the walls. Al. 
though the bricks seemed considerably 
larger than these little creatures, yet they 
appeared to carry them without difficulty, 
and very soon completed their purpose of 
having the church upon the hill. Some 
of the workmen said that they saw them 
dancing in a ring on the site after having 
removed the bricks. Ocular proof being 
thus given of the impossibility of carrying 
on the design of building the church on 
the plain, it was determined to erect it on 
the hill, where it was speedily ‘completed 
without interruption. The hill, from the 
church, received the name of God’s Hill, 
afterwards corrupted isto Gads Hill; and 
when the building was finished, great re- 
joicing and shouting was heard, which 
Was supposed to proceed from the little 
people making merry on account of their 
success, 

This legend I received a few months 
since from a friend: he had obtained it 
from his nurse, who was then above ninety, 
and with whose death he has just ace 
quainted me. 

On mentioning the subject of Hamp- 
shire Fairics to Mr. Landseer, who has 
not confined his inquiries alone to ‘* Saa 
bean Researches,” he pointed out to my 
notice the names of ‘ Puck-pool,” and 
“ Puck-aster Cove,” in the Isle of Wight. 
The former, which is about two miles 
from Ryde, near the eastern skirts of the 
grounds belonging to Appley, is now a 
small, sedgy, and neglected pond, whichi 
scarcely more than answers to the line, 
‘¢ The nine men’s morrice is filled up with 
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mud ;”. and beyond its name has nothing 
to recall Puck to the imagination. Puck- 
aster is a romantic fishing-cove on the 
south side of the island. ‘ It may easily 
be conceived,” said Mr. Landseer, ‘to 
have formerly been the scene of such fairy 
frolics as that wanderer of the night 
boasts of as being his pastime. Its hol- 
lows, where dank vapours must in past 
ages have lingered, are now drained; and 
plantations of Mr. Arnold, and other 
poten, who have built cottages there, 
ve rendered it a scene at once smiling 
and wild. But every poetical spectator 
will see at a glance that it must in days 
of yore have been the very place where 
Robin Goodfellow, ‘ in ve 
friar’s lantern,’ has laughed at the misled 
clowns ; where those ‘ faithless phantoms,’ 
the wild-fires of autumn, have often spar- 
kled and sported. The name Puck-aster 
(or Puck a Star) agrees precisely with 
these local phenomena. 

‘When I visited this fairy spot,” con- 
tinues Mr. Landseer, “ recollecting how 
large a portion of Shakspeare’s life there 
is of which nothing is known, and reflect- 
ing how impossible it is to suppose that 
any portion of his life could have been 
inactively spent, my fancy was quite ready 
to fill up part of the hiatus with a sup- 
position that our great bard was at some 
time during that period rambling with 
strolling players, and that in the course 
of those rambles he had visited the Isle 
of Wight, and gathered there some of his 
local tairy lore. Some thirty and odd 
years ago, when I was there, the island 
was periodically visited by histrionie 
strollers from ‘ the continent of England.” 

This was an immemorial custom.) And 
in the time of Shakspeare, the isle was so 
well wooded, that he might have found in 
it all his fairy scenery, (for it may well 
be classed under sea-shore and forest sce- 
nery ;) and where else do you find the 
name Puck stamped on the country itself ?” 

The northern counties of England are, 
I am inclined to think, those which retain 
the memory of the Elves most strongly. 
Yorkshire, in particular, has many se- 
cluded disnicts; and although I have 
been unable to obtain any tales, I know 
that some exist respecting the appearance 
and freaks of the Barguest and the Bogle. 
At Thorn, in that county, about fifty 
years since, it was a common practice of 


the children to go to a neighbouring hill 
on a particular day, (Shrove Tuesday.) in 


order that they might hear the Fairies 
frying their pancakes within the rock. 
Amid this dearth of English Fairy 
Legends, I have been surprised at re- 
ceiving from Mr. Balmanno the following 
account of the actual appearauee of a fairy 


likeness of a 


within three miles of the British. mette- 
age He gives it on the authority of his 

te friend, Mr. Fuseli, the artist, “ than 
whom,” remarks Mr. Balmanno, “there 
never lived a greater lover of a fairy tale.” 

“ For nearly half a century a weekly 
dinner party of liseeary men took place at 
the house of Joseph Johnson, a respect- 
able and honest bookseller, in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard. Johnson wasthe publisher 
of Captain Steadman’s work en Surinam, 
and as the captain lived at Hammersmith, 
he usually came to town on the morning 
of the weekly dinner by the Hammersmith 
stage. As the coaeh was proceeding at 
its usual rumbling rate towards London, 
Captain Steadman was aroused by a very 
uncommon sound in the air, and on 
ing out of the coach-door, his surprise 
was increased by the apparition of a little 
fellow, about two feet higt , dressed in a 
full suit of regimentals, with a gold-laced 
cocked hat and agold-headed cane, striding 
along the footpath, ‘‘ and raising such a 
devil of a sough,” that the captain’s asto~ 
nishment knew no bounds. He rubbed 
his eyes, looked, doubted, and looked 
again, but there to visible certainty was 
the little man striding away, swinging his 
arm, and ‘+ swishing his cane,” in full 
force, going at the rate of nine miles an 
hour, and leaving the coach far behind 
him. Away he went at this prodigious 
pace, until he came to a green lane, which 
led to Holland-house, up which. he wisked 
with the greatest nimbleness. _When the 
coach came opposite to the lane, the little 
man was no where to be seen. 

‘** This was related by Captain Stead- 
man at dinner the very. day. it occurred, 
and he eontinued to affirm his belief in 
the appearance of.the goblin to the day 
of his death.”* 

In Buckinghamshire and Wiltshire, 
where J have had opportunities of going 
among the peasantry, and conversing wi! 
them, I could extract no other superna- 
tural tales than those a agg witches, 
and their intercourse with the Evil One ; 
who, according to the traditions of these 
counties, cannot be so formidable an 
enemy as he is generally considered, hav- 
ing been more than once vanquished by a 
drunken blacksmith, whose name varies 
in different districts, but who was well 
known, and is perfectly remembered by 
many credible witnesses in each. 

Thus, my dear sir, I have laid before 
you the result of nearly three years’ con- 
stant inquiry after the Elves in England. 


We shall take an early opportunity of 
returning to Mr. Croker’s very interesting 
fund of goblin lore... 
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THE MIRROR. 


Ancient Roman Hestivals. 


MARCH. 
(For the Mirror. ) 4 


Tue Ancilia, or sacred bucklers, whi 

were a in the temple of Mars, were 
n solemn procession round the 

walls of Rome vn on the first of 


March, the priests ing and singin 
ises ars. This enue 


— to the 
‘estival continued three days, during which 
every important business was suspended. 
It was deemed unfortunate to be married 
on those days, or to undertake any expe- 
dition ; and Tacitus, in his first History, 
has attributed the unsuccessful campaign 
of the Emperor Otho against Vitellius to 
his leaving Rome during the celebration 
of the Ancyliorum festum.—The Ka- 
lends of March was the Nationalia, a 
festival kept by the Roman matrons in 
honour of Mars; to whom they thought 
themselves re for the happiness of 
bearing good children; a favour which 
he conferred on his own mistress, Rhea. 
The women granted to their servants on 
this occasion the same privileges which 
were granted to the slaves by their masters 
on the Saturnalia. No men living in 
celibacy were allowed to assist at the 
feast.—The Ides of March (says Kennett) 
was the feast of Anna Perenna, in honour 
either of the sister of Dido, who fled into 
Italy to Eneas, or of one Anna, an old 
gentlewoman, that, in a great dearth at 
Rome, for some time furnished the com- 
mon people with corn out of her own store. 
The celebration of this day consisted in 
drinking and feasting largely among 
friends. The common people met for 
this purpose in the fields near the Tiber, 
and building themselves booths and ar- 
bours, kept the day with all manner of 
sports and jollity, wishing one another to 
live as many years as they drunk cups 
The Liberalia were festivals in honour 
of Bacchus, which took place on the 17th 
of March. Slaves were then permitted 
to speak with freedom, and every thing 
bore the appearance of independence. 
They were much the same eg Lem. 
e as the Dionysia of the Greeks. 
he name was taken from /iber, i.e. free, 
a title conferred on Bacchus, in memory 
of the liberty or freedom which he granted 
to the people of Beotia; or, perhaps, 
because wine, whereof he was the reputed 
deity, delivers men from care, and sets 
their minds at ease and freedom. Varro, 
however, derives the name of these feasts 
from liber, because the priests were free 
from their function, and eased of all care, 
during the time of the liberalia, as the 
old women officiated in the ceremonies 
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and sacrifices of these feasts —-March the 
19th, or the 14th of the Kalends of April, 
began the Quinquatrus, ot Quinqua- 
tria, the feast of Minerva, continuing 
five da’ It was during this solemni 
(says Kennett) that the boys and 

used to pray to the goddess for wisdom 
and learning, of which she had the pa- 
tronage. At the sainme time the youths 
carried their master’s fee, or present, 
termed Minerval.—TheTubislustrium 
was the feast on which they purified their 
sacred trumpets. It was held on the fifth 
and last day of the feast of Minerva, as 
mentioned above.—On the last day of this 
month the Ancilia were deposited 
in the temple of Mars. e Ancile, a 
sacred shield or buckler, according to the 
Roman authors, fell from heaven in the 
reign of Numa, when the Roman people 
laboured under a pestilence. Upon the 
preservation of this shield d led the 
fate of the Roman empire, therefore 
Numa ordered eleven of the same size and 
form to be made, that if ever any attempt 
was made to carry them away, the plun- 
derer might find it difficult to distinguish 
the true one. They were made with such 
exactness, that the king promised Vete- 
rius Manurius, the artist, whatever reward 
he desired. The priests who watched 
over their safety were called Salii, and 
were twelve in number.—The Fornaea- 
lia were festivals instituted by Numa in 
honour of the goddess Forna-r, who pre- 
sided over the baking of bread. Sacri- 
fices were performed before the mouth of 
an oven every year in the month r March. 

P. 
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LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 


A GALE AT SEA. 

[Tae author of the Naval Sketch 
Book, of whose merits we have already 
made honourable mention, has just pub- 
lished two volumes of Ja/es of the Sea. 
In a future number we may probably 
avail ourselves of the adaptation of one 
of his narratives, but, for the present, 
the following extract must suffice. It is 
a November Sketch] :— 

The high mountains were already co- 
vered with snow, and the ice in the har. 
bour warned us to begone, or remain 
there for the winter. We put to sea with 
a light breeze from the eastward; but 
before we had got twenty miles to the 
northward of the Naze, it died away 
in light drifting showers. of snow, 
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and left-our sails flapping against the 
masts, and our ropes feathered with frost 
work. As the sun went down, the snow 
ceased, and a dark cloud, fringed with 
wild white, arose in the west—while a 
gentle ripple on the heaving, oily-looking 
sea, heralded a breeze from that direction, 
which, before morning, ripened into a 
strong gale. 

The ship was in no very safe situation, 
as we could not fetch the mouth of the 
sleeve on one tack, nor weather the Nor- 
wegian land on the other. 

At three o'clock in the morning, it 
was dark and dreary ; the wind was still 
unabated, and showers of slect whistled 
through the rigging. 

Nothing could be seen around us but 
the flying spray, topping the furious 
waves, that. threatened to break on board 
of us at every surge; for we were obliged 
to carry a press of sail, to keep the ship 
to windward. 

All hands were on deck; the ship 
lurched heavily in the hollow of the 
waves, and the very masts shook, when 
their wild and curling tops struck ¢he 
bow. 

The mainsail flew in tatters, and at 
that moment a loud crack was heard for- 
ward: the bowsprit had risen a foot from 
its place; the gammoning, which was 
rotten, had given way ; the masts were in 
danger; the helm was instantly put a- 
weather, the ship flew before the wind, 
the foresail was hauled up, the runners 
and tackles were boused up to the stem, 
and a hawser passed out of the hawse. 
holes over the bowsprit: this saved the 
masts, and the ship was again brought to 
the wind. 

We knew that we must have run seve- 
ral miles to leeward while the bowsprit 
was securing ; but the loss of oar masts 
there, would have been death to us, for 
we then heard the roaring of the breakers 
against the iron-bound coast. As day- 
light broke, red and fiery streaks with 
wind galls were seen among the clouds, 
and the rugged mountains of Norway, 
fleeced in white, were just showing their 
towering peaks above the misty curtain 
which hung over the horison to'the east- 
ward. Ali eyes gazed with horror at a 
sight which, in security, would have been 
magnificent. Drenched with the spray, 
cold and weary as we were, still some. 
hopes remained, that our despatch in Se- 
curing the bowsprit had kept us further 
to windward, but when the veil of mist 
passed. away, all the perils of our situa- 
tion came full upon our view. 

The steep, black rocks, frowning over 
the beiling surf, threw up the liquid ele. 
ment in mad gambols, till the oblique 


rays of light reflected an itis in the : 
but the a: seemed to shine to ‘i, 
and not to relieve us from danger. 

Our sails were all we had to trust to: 
another mainsail was bent and set, and 
the master, with a stout man, took the 
helm, watching every surge to ease the 
ship as she rose. At each curling wave 
all eyes seemed to turn instinctively, ‘first 
to the masts, then to the coast, and then 
to the deck: no one looked at the other, 
not a word was spoken, and nothing was 
heard around us but the wild winds, the 
Tush of waters, and the screaming of the 
Sea-gulls in our wake, 

The ship plunged violently, and made 

- but little way. A few minutes were to de- 
cide~we were within a hundred yards of 
the weathermost rock, which occasionally 
showed its dark head above the furious 
sea that rushed over it. 

It was an awful moment: we had got 
into that long swell which usually pre- 
cedes the tremendous break of a heavy 
wave on a rock—a few minutes more were 
to rank us with the living or the dead. 
Each man raised himself up, grasping 
firmer the rope by which he held, as if 
willing to lightex the ship by poising 
himself in the air, till the wave sunk 
back from the rock, and the vessel glided 
into the hollow of the sea—no shock— 
another heave, and we were all clear. 

That day taught me to use every effort, 
—and hope to the last. As the Sleeve was 
now open, we felt ourselves comparatively 
safe, and the next morning, the wind 
veering round to the north-east, we were 
induced to keep the sea and steer home- 
ward. 


GOLDEN RULES. 
TO RENDER MEN HONEST, RESPEC- 
TABLE, AND HAPPY. 

By Sir Richard Phiilips. 
WEaLTH, ambition, and: learning, are 
phantoms of the mind, similar, as to ace 
tual contact, to the will-o’-the-wisp, or 
the rainbow of nature. ‘Che avaricious 
are never rich enough, the ambitious de« 
sire to rise higher and higher, and the cy- 
clopedia is too bulky for the grasp of one 
life. Nevertheless, all are energics of 
healthy minds, if temperately exerted ; 
and it is excess, like that in wine, which 
constitutes their vice amd disease. As 
practical rules, a man ought to be con- 
tent, who, from indigence, has secured 
comfortable independence for his old age, 
or who has doubled his patrimony; who 
has advanced two or three social. steps 
over his former equals; and who is wise 
enough to guard himself against super- 
stition and imposture ; able to discover 
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and assert truth ; and competent to fill 
up his hours of leisure, by reading the 
best authors with good intelligence and 
discrimination. 

In society, character is the first, the 
second, and the ultimate quality. A man 
is never ruined who has not lost his cha- 
racter: while he who has lost his charac- 
ter, whatever be his position, is ruined, as 
to all moral and useful purposes. Envy 
and calumny will follow a man’s success 
like his shadow ; but they will be power- 
less, if he is true to himself, and relies 
on his native energies to beat or live 
them down. Virtues may be misrepre- 
sented, but they are virtues still: and in 
vain will an industrious man be called an 
idler ; a sensible man, a fool; a prudent 
man, a spendthrift ; a persevering man, 
a changeling; or, an honest man, a 
knave. The qualities are inherent, and 
cannot be removed by words, except with 
&@ man’s own consent. At the same time, 
all calumniators, thrice detected, ought to 
be banished as criminals, unworthy of the 
benefits of the society, of which, however 
powerless, they endeavour to be the pest 
and bane. 

Do no act which you feel any repug- 
nance to have seen or known by others ; 
for the necessity of being secret implies 
some vice in the act, or some error in the 
reasoning, which leads to its self-justifi- 
cation. 

To live and let live, applies to all so- 
cial and physical relations: for the world 
is the common property of all the beings 
who have been evolved by the progress of 
creative power, and all are necessary parts 
of a great and harmonious scheme, to 
which it is our duty to submit; while 
the happiness of all ought, as far-as pos- 
sible, to be rendered accordant with our 
own. 

Men should at all times respect the 
superior sensibility, delicacy, virtue, and. 
fascinating persons, of the female sex ; 
whose weakness of frame ought to secure 
them sympathy and support ; whose af- 
fections ought never to be sported with ; 
whose tenderness repays man for his la- 
bour in their service ; whose union in his 
interests affords him a trusty counsellor 
in moments of difficulty; whose con- 
stancy attends him in adversity; and 
whose solicitude supports him on the bed 
of sickness, 

The life of man in society is like the 
game of one who sits down to play at 
cards. The hand dealt him is like the 
accidental position in which birth placed 
him ; and that is, in truth, a new birth, 
which changes his position in society. 
His game may be backward or forward, 
as he is weakor strong. If, in his carly 
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course, he waste his substance, or his 
trumps, his rivals will turn the 
inst him : if he finesse, he must cal. ° 

culate the chances: if he is weak, he 
will be the patient of the: strong, without 
losing reputation : but his chief disgrace 
will be, the holding of good cards, and 
playing them badly, making false specu- 

tions, and losing the game. The mo- 
rals also of cards and of ws nr are 
you must play your part without cheat- 
ing or lying, with good temper and: good 





manners, and pay your stake with: hoe 
nour.— Secial Philosaphy. 
A STORM. 

AT STORM '—the el! of heaven, 


When every cloud is from its slumber driveu,— 
Who hath not paused beneath its hollow groan, 
And felt an Omnipotence around. him thrown ¢ 
With what a gloom the ush'ring scene appears! 
The leaves ail shiv’ring with expectant fears, 
The waters curling with a fellow dread, 

A veiling fervour round creation spread, . 
And, last, the heavy rains reluctant shower, 
With big drops patt’ring on the tree and bower, 
While wizard shapes the bowing sky deform,— 
All mark the coming of the thunder-storin I . 


Oh! now to be alone on some still heizht, 
Where heaven’s black curtuins hang befvre the 


sight, 
And watch the swollen clouds their bosoms 


clash, 

While fleet and far the lightning-daggers flash,— 

J.ike rocks in battle, ou the ocean's bed, 

While the dash’d billows foam around their 

head !— 

To mark the caverns of the sky disciose 

The furnace-flames that in their wombs repose, 

And see the fiery arrows fall and rise, 

In dizzy chase along the rattling skies !— 

How stirs the spirit while the thunders roll; 

And some vast Presence rocks from pole to pole ! 
Omnipresence of the Deity, by Robert 

Montgomery. 





Bernal sotes. 


‘God made the country, and man the town. 

Cowper. 
Wirn the last volume of the Mimror 
we completed a series of illustrations of 
the rural economy of “ the months,” in 
which an occasional attempt was made 
to blend reflective int with passing 
notices of the calendar of nature. ‘Fhese 
‘¢ Vernal Notes” do not therefore form part 
of a Series, but will consist of a few details 
of some of the most interesting phenomena 
of the natural history of the season, inter- 
spersed with slips from the Floral Ca- 
lendar of the month, with poctical illus- 
trafions, so as may revive tlie. recollec- 
tion of the country in those who are 
contented with a few flower-pots ranged’ 
on cast-iron bars before French windows, 
in a smoky metropolis, and with their 
vividness and freslness, to alternate 
with the artificial luxuries of what is 
called “ the Season” in town. To our 
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country friends: we hope our notes may 
ote uninteresting in their morning or 

-day strolls through the early beauties 
of the year. They may perhaps serve to 
aid the recreative studies of Natural His- 
tory, by familiarizing the general reader 
with a few of its most popular facts, and 
thus become the means of drawing his 
attention to a more scientific examination 
of its several branches. Other tastes will, 
however, be consulted. Flowers are the 
poetry of nature, and by wreathing them 
with graver matter we shall endeavour to 
form an occasional garland for all readers. 


PHENOMENA OF FROST. 


THE journals of two recent travellers 
record the following extraordi effects 
of frost in North America. The first, 
whose date is March 9, observes, ** For 
two days past it has rained and frozen as 
it fell; the trees, ships, buildings, &c. 
are all incrusted with icicles: the strongest 
branches of the trees are every minute 
giving way, and falling under these loads. 

the country the scene is brilliant and 
beautiful beyond description ; the spruce, 
the pine, and the cedar are coated with 
transparencies, their limbs bending in 
every fantastic shape, while the rich dark 
gteen of their leaves shows to double ad- 
vantage through the brilliant covering ; 
the twigs of the yellow willow may be 
compared to amber set in crystal ; the red 
maple and large berries of the sweetbriar, 
seem covered with pendent diamonds ; the 
trees at a distance appear to be laden with 
blossoms, white, glittering and brilliant ; 
but no ey can convey an adequate 
idea of the fairy frost-work.” The se- 
cond, Mr. Faux says, ‘“* On March 31, 
1820, at Newcastle, Delaware State, I 
saw the effect of the late freezing rain on 
the trees, which, over an extent of country 
six times as large as England, has de- 

iled trees as completely as if chain 
shot had passed through them all. The 
trees and shrubs are laden with ice—a 
weight ten times that of their own boughs. 
Many farmers lost nearly all their timber 
and orchards; a ship was also upset by 
the great weight of the ice cohesing to 
their rigging.” 

The cracking or splitting of trees is 
one of the most impressive effects of frost. 
—Hardy evergreens are sometimes killed 
by frost. At Hartwell, in Sussex, a fine 
laurel hedge was killed by the severe cold 
of January, 1820, when the thermometer 
of Fahrenheit sunk to ten degrees below 
zero. Thomson, in his Seasons, has a 
beautiful apostrophe, 


Where art thou, frost? and whence are thy keen 
stores, &c. 


THE MIRROR. 


In his picture of its influence, he describes 


Myriads of little salts, or hooked, or shaped, 
Like double wedges, and diffused immeuse 
Through water, earth, and ether. 
Hoar frosts have not been altogether sa- 
tisfactorily illustrated by meteorologists. 
Dr. Darwin, however, thus notices these 
henomena :— After accounting for the 
leposition of snow on mountain tops, by 
supposing the water evaporated at the 
earth's surface, condensed in the higher 
regions, he proceeds to remark, that it is 
on the same principle that we account for 
the appearance of those crystals of water 
met with on plants, trees, houses, &c., 
commonly called hoar frost, and he ex- 
plains it by saying, that when the cold, 
becoming intenser, approaches the earth, 
the aqueous vapour becomes almost im- 
mediately condensed, connecting itself to 
every surrounding object. 

The expansive force of water on freez- 
ing is well known, as water-pipes and 
vessels filled with it are often burst by its 
force. Even in our bed-rooms in very 
cold weather, water-bottles are frequently 
broken, if they be quite full of water, and 
have such narrow necks as to prevent the 
free expansion of the fluid in freezing. 
The agency of frost is very beneficial in 
occasioning the substance of rocks and of 
soils to moulder to powder, thereby fitting 
thera better for the purposes of vegetation. 
A strong brass globe, the cavity of which 
was only one inch in diameter, was used 
by the Florentine academicians, for the 
purpose of trying the expansive force of 
congelation, by which it was burst, al- 
though the force required was calculated 
to exceed 27,720 lbs. Experiments were 
made by Major Williams, at Quebec, in 
one of which an iron plug, nearly three 
pounds in weight, was projected from a 
bomb-shell to the distance of 415 feet ; 
and in another, the shell was burst by the 
freezing of the water which it contained. 

Several attempts have been made to 
explain the expansion of water in freez- 
ing; the most plausible of which is, that 
given by De Mairan, who supposed that 
the particles, when ry, | crystallize and 
assume the solid state, have a tendency 
to unite by certain sides in preference to 
others, arranging themselves so as to form 
right angles at determinate angles. This 
arrangement of the particles requiring 
more space, and leaving numerous vacui- 
ties, the bulk of the whole must necessa- 
rily be enlarged.—T'reatise on Heat— 
Library of Useful Knowledge. 


EARLY FLOWERS. 


Tn¥ Christmas rose is one of the earliest 
flowers of the season ; for it blooms amidst 
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wreaths of snow long before the gnow- 
drop peeps from the earth. 

The rosemary, a plant used by our an- 
cestors in festive and funeral ceremonies, 
next blooms; with it they garnished the 
boar’s head, and decorated coffins. Hun- 
dreds of beautiful allusions to rosemary 
are scattered through the region of poetry. 
One of the most recent is by Mr. Bow- 
ring, in his ‘“* Specimens of the Polish 
Poets” : 

*Twill fade ‘ere long, the summer sk 

Will blast its bloom—its flowers will die : 
Though suns be cool, and winds should sleep, 
Soon autumn’s chill will o'er it creep. 

Come, give me, give me, lovely maid ! 

The rosemary wreath that crowns thy head. 


The Yew, another of the funereal grove, 
is now in flower. 

Towards the close of January* Double 
Daisies may be found in flower, in red 
and pink varieties, planted in close rows 
round borders, or by the side of walks. 
Chaucer derives the word Daisy from 
Day’s Eye. Wike many other flowers, 
the single daisy becomes double by cul- 
ture, and frequently proliferous ; in this 
state it is called the hen and chicken. 
Chaucer writes,— 

And in special one called se of the daie 

The Daisie, a floure white and rede, 

Above all flouris in the mede, 

Then love I most those flouris, white and rede, 
Such that meu callen daisies in our town. 

On Candlemas eve, or sometimes earlier, 
snowdrops peep from the ground, but 
they are not abundant before the middle 
of February. Mrs. Barbauld’s beautiful 
lines on this harbinger of Spring, merit a 
place here :— 

Already now the snowdrop dares appear, 

The first pale blossom of th’ unripened year; 
As Flora’s breath. by some transforming power, 
Had chang’d an icicle into a flower : 
Its name and hue the scentless plant retains, 
Aud winter lingers in its icy veins. - 


Golden tufts of crocuses next ornament 

our flower borders. The yellow crocus 

has been called Hymen’s torch and flower 

of St. Valentine from its blowing plenti- 

ped on the anniversary of that Saint: 
Us, 


The crocus blows before the shrine, 
At vernal dawn, of St. Valentine. 


The cloth of gold crocus differs from the 
common yellow one in having a deep 
yellow flower, with dark chocolate stripes 
on the outside. Others are blue and 
white ; and there are thirty or more varie- 


* In Paris there is a market for shrubs and 
flowers, extending the whole length of the Quai 
Desaix, on the banks of the Seine. It is planted 
with four rows of trees, and ornamented with 
two fountains. A list of the shrubs, herbaceous 
plants, fruit and forest trees, for sale there in 


the month of January, will be fuund in our last 
number. 


ties cultivated in the of the Horti- 
cultural Society. e. soil proper. for 
crocuses is composed of sand. and: light 
loam ; and if enriched with a.small.por- 
tion of old dung, the plant is improved. 
As the cloth of gold crocus has large roots 
covered with network, so the Scotch crocus 
is distinguished by a yellowness about the 
roots, which are round, and when. dry, 
very shining. Crocuses planted in clus- 
ters, or in thick rows, or scattered on 
banks, have a brilliant effect in sunshine. 
They are usually out of flower by Lady- 
tide; they are, however, sometimes ree 

led nearly a month in their arrival, by 
cold weather. ‘The last is the purple 
Spring crocus. 

Roman Narcissuses may now be made 
to blow in houses, and in mild seasons 
they may be found in flower at this time 
in sheltered borders. ‘They are brought 
over together with the narcissus ifalicus 
by the Italian warehousemen. Th 
should be planted in pots filled with sand 
~ —_ winds, bags an and 

wi ow by this time, pr 95 
and will soon be succeeded by other bul- 
bous roots which flower at this season 
within doors. It is uncertain whether the 
narcissus of the ancients was this flower 
ornot. According to fable the: Naides 
lamenting the death of Narcissus, 

Instead of him a yellow flower was found, 
With tufts of white abuut the button crown’d, 
Ovip. 

The Mezereon, an elegant shrub, in 
mild seasons, next begins to be in b 
som, the flowers coming out before the 
leaves ; they grow in clusters all round 
the shoota of the former year. Cowper 
says of it,— 

Though leafiess well attired, and thick beset 
With blushing wreaths, investing every spray. 
It is a native of almost every part of Ku- 
rope, and is very common in the bush 
woods of Buckinghamvhire.. The name 
Mezereon is said to have been‘of Dutch 
origin. The branches of the Daphne 
Mezereon make a good yellow dye. The 
berries are a powerful poison, but the 
bark is . - le medicine, si 

In mild seasons primroses early 
in February, in gardens, and scantily on 
warm banks in a wild state... The first is 
the common wild primrose, beautifully 
described by Milton, in Lycidas, as 
dying forsaken, and 4 

Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies. 
Mayne calls this plant 


Lorn tenant of the peaceful glade, 
Emblem ofvirtue in the shade. 


And Shakspeare says, 


Pale primroses 
That die unmarried ere they can belwld 
Bright Phoebus in bis strength. 
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Within the following week, the red prim- 
rose flowers, and is very likely to become 
a lusus, consisting of a change of its petals 
into leaves. The plants thus become 
monstrous, and should be plucked up 
and destroyed. The number of its varie- 
ties is-very great, but their gala time for 
flowering in abundance, is the vernal 
season or true spring. The lilac prim- 
rose is a permanent variety of the com- 
mon primrose. All of them will grow in 
almost any soil; and to increase them 
they should be divided and transplanted 
about Michaelmas. 

The oriental hyacinth now flowers in 
bow-pots, and in glasses filled with water, 
and kept in rooms, of which plant there 
are almost innumerable varieties produced 
from seeds by the Dutch gardeners. It 
grows best in sand and loam mixed. 

The noble liverwort, of which there 
are three varieties, now begins to flower. 
They are Swiss plants, and like a light 
soil with a mixture of bog earth, and an 
eastern aspect: they do not well bear 
moving. Transplanting them in another 
soil has been known to change the colour 
of the flowers of this plant from blue to 
white, and the blue colour has returned 
when the plant has been brought back to 
its first soil. 

About the middle of February, the 
polyanthus displays its exhaustless co- 
lours. Thomson calls it 


The polyantbus of unnumber’d dyes. 


The deep brown sorts with a bright yellow 
centre are the most esteemed : it is appa- 
rently a variety between the primrose and 
cowslip, and there are all varieties of 
colour. The complete old-fashioned brown 
and yellow polyanthus is almost equal in 
beauty to the auricula. 

Early in March, sweet violets viole 
odorate begin to scent the garden. 
Shakspeare compares an exquisitely sweet 
strain of music to the delicious scent of 
this flower : 


If music be the food of love, play on. 
Give me excess of it ; that, surfeiting, 
The appetite may sicken, and so die. 
That strain again; it bad a dying fall: 
Oh ! it came o’er my ear like the sweet South, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
, and giving odour! 

There are several kinds of violets, but 
the fragrant, both blue and white, is the 
earliest, thence called the March violet. 
To these flowers Shakspeare adds the daf- 
fodil : 

Which comes before the swallow dares, and 


takes 
The winds of March with beauty. 


Herrick the sentimental author of the 
Hesperides has the following verses : 
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SENT TO A LADY ADDICTED TO FASHIONABLE 
HOUKS WITH A VIOLET 
Did you but know. when bathed in dew, 
How sweet the little violet grew 
Amidst the thorny brake ; 
How fragraut blew the ambient air, 
Over beds of primroses so fair, 
Your pillow you'd forsake, 


Paler than the autumnal leaf, 

Over the wan hue of pining grief, 
The cheek of sloth shall grow ; 

Nor can cosmetic wash or ball 

Nature s own favonrite tints recall, 
If once you let them go. 

The sweet violets in ordinary seasons 
are abundantly in flower in the middle of 
March, and shed a most delicious odour 
in the garden, when they are often recog- 
nised by their sweet smell before they are 
seen, the odour perfuming the air all 
atound. The white or cream coloured 
violet is a variety of this, and has nearly 
the same smell. Both sorts flourish 
through April and part of May. Shak- 
speare in his Winter’s Tale calls them, 

——Violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath. 


‘Clare says, 


And just to say the Spring was come, 

The viotet left her woodtand home, 

And, hermitlike, from sterms and wind 

Sought the best shelter it could find 

*Neath long grass banks. 
An early and mild spring is denoted by 
the green leaves of the daffodil. Early 
in March the daffodil begins to flower 
in our gardens, and by Ladytide is plens 
tiful, continuing through April to adorn 
the fields and gardens with its elegant, 
pale yellow cups. Difference of soil, si- 
tuation, and season combined, will make 
near a fortnight of difference in the time 
of their flowering : they generally come 
in just before the crocusés and snowdrops 
go out. They are very ornamental in 
clusters, and mix well with hepaticas, and 
afterwards with erown imperials. The 
old Norfolk song, 
Daffydowndilly is coming to town, 
With her yellow petticoat and her green gown, 
related to this plant, as did the well known 
Ode of Herrick to the daffodilly. In 
Sussex the plant is called Lent Lily, from 
the oe of its coming into flower. 

The nodding daffodil flowers in the 
middle of March, out of doors in mild 
springs. In the shelter of the house or 
greenhouse numerous species of narcissus 
and hyacinth now blow. 

In early years the peerless daffodil nar- 
cissus incomparabilis now begins to blow, 
and is a beautiful ornament to the spring 
garden: it has a double and two single 
varieties. The narcissus lelus and N. 
odorus also flower at this time, together 
with the early jonquil, and many other 
kinds of this pleasing genus, of whose 
numerous species the first is the early 
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daffodil. The nodding and pendent flow- 
ers of this plant, wet with a morning 
shower, remind us of Milton’s line :, 


Bid Daffodillies fill their cups with tears. 


The peerless daffodil flowers a full fort- 
night later than the common sort. The 
single variety is the most elegant ; never 
theless florists are apt to prefer the double 
sorts, of which one variety having an 
orange cup and white petals is called the 
Butter and Eggs Flower. All this ele- 
gant tribe flower but a short time, a month 
generally being the duration of their 
beauty. The common daffodils are now 
in full flower, and in some places whole 
fields are covered with them. 

The following lines are said to allude 
to the dandelion. Its flowers form part 
of the horloge, or clock of Flera, unfold- 
ing at five or six in the morning, and 
closing about sunset : 

The flow’r enamoured of the Sun, 

At his departure hangs her head and weeps, 
And shrouds her sweetness up, and keeps 

Sad vizils like a cloistered nun, 

Till his reviving ray appears, 

Waking her beauty as he dries her tears. 

Heartsease.—This plant is an annual, 
and its flowering, which takes place more 
or less all spring, is regulated a great deal 
by weather, situation, &c. It has been 
known to blow at Christmas. In April 
it is always in flower, and generally be- 
gins about the present time. It differs 
materially from the sweet violet, in having 
no scent. In our gardens it is subject to 
some varieties of colours. Milton calls 
this plant The pansie freaked with jet, 
and contrasts it with the glowing violet. 
It has received a variety of whimsical 
names, such as Three Faces under a Hood, 
Herb Trinity, Wild Pansie, Call me to 
you, Love in Idleness, Jump on and Kiss 
me, Flower of Jove, Flamy, and others ; 
and it seems to have been as favourite a 
flower with the poets as the violet. 

Shakspeare feigns its change from white 
to particoloured by receiving the shaft of 
love: 

Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell, 
It fell upon a little western flower, 
Before milk white, now purple with Love's 


wound, 
And maidens ca}! it Love ix Idleness. 


The Italians call this flower Viola Far- 
falla, Fior della Trinita, and Flammula. 
The French call it Pensees. 

For the foregoing floral illustrations 
we are partly indebted to the “ Circle of 
the Seasons, and perpetual Key to the 
Calendar and Almanack,” lately pub- 
lished. It is laboriously yet tastefully 
compiled, and is one of the pleasantest 
‘“« Annual” companions we have hitherto 
met with. 
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Fhe Gatherer. 


“« This fellow pecks up wit as pigeons peas.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


LOVERS’ PRESENTS. 
“ Rich gifts wax poor when givers e un- 
kind.” u y, Hamer. 


Take back thy gifts, thou noble dame, 

Gifts that might courtly homage claim : 

This ring is circled by diamonds bright, 

This chain is flashing with ruby light, 

This emerald wreath once hound thy curis, 
And thy waist was clasp’d — zone of pearis, 
Lady, such gifts were unwish'd by me, 

And | loved them but as bestow'd by thee. 


Pledges so splendid I could not imvart, 

My poor return was a faithful heart ; 

But now that our gifts we each resign, 

Lady, how sad an exchange is mine ! 

Thy glittering gems are still say and bright, 

And may charm a high-born lover's sight, 

But the humblest maid will spurn a token 

Like the heart thy treachery has broken ! 
New Monthly Magazine. 





NATURE AND ART. 
WILKEs one morning called upon a 
friend who resided in a close and retired 
situation in the city, but who had a 
small opening before the house, of a few 
yards square, and two plants, which once 
looked like lilacs, in large tubs, adorned 
his windows. Men were employed in 
painting the outside of the house. 
*¢ Brother,” said Wilkes to his friend, 
‘©suffer me to plead in behalt of these 
two poor lilacs in the tubs ; pray let them 
be painted too.” 


Ir is more from carelessness about truth, 
than from intentional lying, that there 
is so much falsehood in the world— 
Johnson. 


I am not concern’d to know 
What to-morrow fate will do: 
*Tis enough that I can say, 
I’ve possessed myself to-day : 
Then, if haply midnight death 
Seize my flesh and stop my breath, 
Yet to-morrow I shall be : 
Heir to the best part of me. 
LINES WRITTEN BY AN IDIOT. 
CovuLp we with ink the ocean fill, 
Was all the earth of parchment made, 
Was every stick thereon a quill, 
And every man a scribe by trade. 
To write the love of God to man, 
Would drain that ocean dry, 
Nor would the scroll, contain the spany 
Though stretched from sky to sky. 


Watts. 





HAPPINESS. 
A carTatn in the navy meeting a friend 
as he landed at Portsmouth Point, boasted 
that he had left his. whole ship’s com: 
pany the happiest fellows in the world, 
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‘* How so 2” asked his friend. ‘ Why, 
I have just flogged seventeen, and they 

are happy it is over ; and all the rest are 
happy that they have escaped.” 





Lorp Cotiinewoopn frequently or 
ed the whole night on the quarter deck, 
a@ practice which in circumstances of diffi. 
culty, he-continued to the latest years of 
his life When on these occasions he has 
told his friend, Lieutenant Clavel, (who 
had gained his entire confidence, ) that 
they must ‘not leave the deck for the 
night, and that officer has endeavoured 
to persuade him that there was nd occa- 
sion for-it, as a good look out. was kept, 
and ted that he was: altnost ‘ex. 
hausted with fatigue,—the admiral would 
reply, “I fear you are : you have need of 
rest; 80 goto bed, Clavel, I will watch 
by thyself.” Very frequently have they 
slept he ay x? on a gun, from which 
Admiral Collingwood would rise from 
time to time to observe: the horizon, with 
his night glass, leat. the enemy should 
escape e the dark. 
— a 
EPITAPH. IN CRAYFORD caunen 
(>, . YARD, KENT. 


HER.E. lieth the body of Peter Tetie!, 
(30 years clerk of of thi par .) He lived 
ected as’ & a mirthful nian, 
and died pe Sees wayto church, to: assist 
at a wedding, on the Slst day of March, 
1811, aged 70 years. The inhabitants 
of Crayford have raised this stone to his 
cheerful memory, and as a tribute to his 
long and faithful 


The i? he this clerk was just three-score 
Nearly half of which time he had sung 


out Amen. 
In his youth he was married, like other 


Bat his vfs ded one day, ao he chanted 


A second’ ~ took—she departed—what 
then 


He pose. and burled a third with 
Amen; 
Thus hig 






and his sorrows were treble 
vo tas deep base, as he sung out 
On the’ he could blow as welll as 


So be was exalted’ in Mowing. ‘A Bimple 


But he ra ace thueo-ccere 


The eum we nigek 


Amen. 


- hands of. the a, So oe of: ave 


Lag sph of Wakefield ~- - 8 i 
e Udolpho Sig 
Mackenzie’ s Man of. Feeling 2 0 
Rasselas - - - «© = ee e es 0 
Pauland Virginia - - - + - + - 0 
The Old English Baron -'- - + « 0 
The Castleof Otranto - + - + - 0 
The Romance of - F orest ee 2 a 
Almoran and Hamet - - = + - « 0 
Elizabeth, or the ‘Exiles of Siberia - 0 
Natureand Art - - - « . 2 + « “6 


“ a FRIEND IN NEED,” &c. 
Docror Frienp, the? intimate com. 
ce of the celebrated Doctor Mead, 

appened, while in | capaci to op- 
pose with violence, the measures of t! 
Mninistry. In consequence of this con- 
duct, he was in the month of March, 
1722, committed to the Tower, upon a 
poe th of High Treason. About half.a- 
Mane fo s, the Premier, being taken 
sent for Mead, who after informing 
hintself about the nature of his distemper, 
told him: that he would answer for his re~ 
covery ; but that he would not write a 
single prescription for him, till his Friend, 
the doctor, was enlarged from the Tower. 
The minister finding that his malady 
still increased, obtained ina few ‘days 
after, his majesty's pardon, for the sup- 
at ee and again: sent to Dr. 
Though the pee hnd alivedy 
despatched from the~ secretaty’s ‘ office, 
the doctor persisted: in his resolution till 
his Friend was setually restored to his 
family. ‘The : oe ‘was soon restored 
to health ; ‘and’: Friend, on the every 
evening of. hie release, received from 


theoenit had 


eee fr aluadlog the pe 
tients companion ; 
could Friend, ‘all his rhetoric, ‘ae 


im to acce as the just 
idm. aig 
PROVERBIAL THEFT. 

It being proved, on a trial at Guildhall, 
that a man’s.name was really Inch, who 
pretended: that it was Linch, 6 T see,” 
observed the judge, “the old saying is 
verified in this man, he] being alleged 

an Inch has taken an 
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